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GOOD WORDS.—XXII. 
It is encumbent upon parents to embrace every suit- 
able opportunity to instruct their children in the great 
truths of Christianity, and to lead them, both by precept 


and example. SaMUEL M. JANNEY. 
From his Memoirs. 





HUMILITY. 


Lord! from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in Thee, our Home. 
Thou who hast been our guide and guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward. 


Defend us, Lord, from every ill, 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will, 
In all we plan and all we do 

Still keep us to Thy service true. 


O let us hear the inspiring word 

Which they of old at Horeb heard; 
Breathe to our hearts the high command, 
“Go onward and possess the land.” 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
Open our eyes and make us see 
The path which leads to heaven and Thee! 
—John Hay. 








NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The two hundred and tenth session of the New 
York Yearly Meeting, held at Fifteenth Street and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York City, began with the 
meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, the 27th of Fifth month, 1905. 


MINISTERS AND ELDERS, 


At the opening of the first session of the meeting, 
at 10 a.m., Robert Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y., ap- 
peared in prayer, followed shortly after by Phcebe 
Cornell, of Chappaqua, in brief supplication. Samuel 
S. Ash, of Philadelphia, spoke of the gathering in 
silence with kindred souls as the best opportunity af- 
forded us of feeding the soul life and helping us to so 
adjust ourselves as not to be carried away by the 
hurry and bustle into which we must necessarily go 
in attending to the ordinary affairs of life. 

William M. Jackson, of New York City, was at the 
desk as clerk. The place of the assistant clerk was 
vacant, that post having been occupied last year by 
Esther H. Barnes. There was a pause in the business 
of the meeting as attention was called to the loss by 
death of this Friend. Her faithful service, the mem- 
ory of which is cherished by those among whom she 
moved, was feelingly referred to. Her ministry was 
not alone from the gallery, but was given forth in all 


that she did. Sarah 8. Ash, of Philadelphia, spoke of 
the feeling of loss felt in that yearly meeting, and 
said that her memory is felt to be a very precious 
legacy there. 

Reports were received from the quarterly meetings 
of Westbury and Purchase and the half-yearly meet- 
ings of Shrewsbury and Plainfield, Nine Partners, 
Granville, none being received from Duanesburg 
Half-Yearly Meeting, where there has been no meet- 
ing of ministers and elders the past year. Of the 
thirty-six representatives called six were absent. 
There were in all about fifty Friends present. No 
minutes of Friends in attendance from other yearly 
meetings were presented. 

John William Hutchinson opened a concern that 
the meeting enter into a consideration of the useful- 
ness of the meeting for ministers and elders. He 
raised the question whether this meeting had not a 
greater field of activity and a more useful function 
than meeting simply to inquire into the condition of 
its own members. He called attention to the weak- 
ness indicated by the failure of one half-yearly meet- 
ing to make any report or even to hold any meeting. 
He proposed that a committee be appointed to take the 
subject under consideration. Emily P. Yeo spoke of 
the small gatherings who feel themselves so alone and 
yet who are a part of this meeting. She felt that the 
duty of the meeting of ministers and elders is to 
watch over the flock. Robert Barnes expressed full 
sympathy with the concern. Edward B. Rawson 
thought that our testimony for a free gospel minis- 
try, which is the one testimony of Friends that is not 
shared with other religious bodies, is one that a large 
number of our members are not deeply congerned 
about. There are not a few who would not be at all 
shocked if it were proposed to hire ministers for our 
meetings. There are many who feel convinced that 
our system of ministry is not a success. He expressed 
the fullest belief in this system, and thought it the 
duty of the meeting of ministers and elders to see 
what can be done to strengthen a belief in it among 
our members, and to make this ministry effective. 
Henry W. Wilbur believed that the meetings for 
ministers and elders, having, as they do, distinct func- 
tions, may and should, by exercising those functions, 
become centers of life to our whole body of mem- 
bers. Mary Jane Hoag spoke of the weakness in 
some quarters, and told of a meeting that had decided 
not to appoint any elders because there was no min- 
istry among them. 

The following were appointed a committee to take 
the matter up and report at the afternoon session: 
John William Hutchinson, Joseph T. McDowell, 
Mary Willets, Mary Jane Hoag, Emily P. Yeo, Ed- 
ward B. Rawson, Henry W. Wilbur, Anna Rice 
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Powell, Sarah H. Macy, Samuel N. Smith, Hannah 
P. Allen. In the afternoon this committee made a 
preliminary report. It was continued and directed to 
go fully into the subject of the present attitude of 
Friends and others toward the free ministry of the 
gospel and the proper field of activity of the meeting 
of ministers and elders. William M. Jackson was 
added to the committee. 

It was recalled that London Yearly Meeting was 
at this time in session at Leeds, England, and that 
bonds of sympathy have, through visits of English 
Friends among us, become closer. It was suggested 
that perhaps the time had come when this yearly 
meeting might fittingly send a brief cable message to 
London Y early Meeting. There were expressions of 
unity with the suggestion, though some Friends felt a 
doubt as to the propriety of sending a message that 
might cause embarrassment and mixed feelings on the 
part of the Friends receiving it. Edward B. Rawson 
said that there should not be and was not any ultimate 
end in view. Friends, in expressing their feeling of 
love and sympathy, should have no concern as to how 
it might be received. There was no thought of estab- 
lishing a correspondence or receiving any recognition. 
It is merely to express a feeling that truly is among 
us. 

The following message was adopted: 

Many of our members having often been favored with the 
pe! rsonal fellowship of English Friends, the New York Yearly 
Meeting now in session at Rutherfurd Place, sends kindly 


greetings to the London Yearly Meeting, in the spirit of Christ 
wherein is love and liberty. 


The meeting expressed a feeling of sympathy and 
unity with the concern, and directed that the message 
should be referred to the yearly meeting for its con- 
currence, assent and transmission. 

At the afternoon session about seventy Friends 
were present. William M. Jackson was reappointed 
clerk and Amy Willets was appointed assistant clerk. 

The following minute was recorded: 

In the loss to this meeting occasioned by the death of Esther 
H. Karnes, for many years assistant clerk of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, we are brought to a realization 
of the usefulness of lives thus devoted to the faithful service 
of our divine Father. Through and beyond the many sorrows 
that attend such bereavement we, however, behold the love of 
Him who in such lives portrays His own goodness, and our 


heaits are filled with gratitude as we remember what He thus 
has given rather than what He has withdrawn. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the 
queries. For the first time the answers from the 
subordinate meetings were simply read and no sum- 
mary answers agreed upon for record. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


On Seventh-day evening a public meeting, under 
eare of the First-day School Association of the Year- 
ly Meeting, was held. Louise Haviland, of Purchase 
Meeting, presided. The subject, “ Definite Aim in 
the First-day School,” was introduced by Edward B. 
Rawson, whose paper we expect to publish in full in 
these columns. In the wide-awake, practical diseus- 
sion which followed part was taken by Henry M. 
Haviland, Myron G. Allen, of Granville; Rachel W. 
Underhill, of Brooklyn; William M. Jackson, Har- 








riett McDowell, Mary McDowell, Elizabeth Allen 
and others. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

On First-day morning a large meeting was held at 
Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, in which Joel 
Borton, Henry Wilbur and others appeared in the 
ministry, and at Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
where the speakers were Lavergne Gardiner, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Samuel S. Ash, of Phila- 
delphia. 

In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, the First-day schools 
met in the meeting house at Rutherfurd Place. Amy 
Miller presided and opened the meeting with a read- 
ing of part of the Seventh chapter of Matthew. Roll 
was responded to by concert recitation of sentiments 
bearing on peace. Of the fourteen First-day schools 
of the yearly meeting thirteen had representatives 
present. These were Manasquan, North Easton, 
Jericho, Quaker Street, Plainfield, Granville, Kakiat, 
Purchase, Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Cornwall, 
Chappaqua, Brooklyn and New York City. All the 
schools present repeated in concert the Thirty-fourth 
Psalm. Mary Nichols Cox, of Chappaqua, made 
brief address on the subject of the day’s exercises. 
The exercises closed with a concert reading of stanzas 
on worship from Whittier. 

At 4.30 a public meeting for worship was held at 
Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place. 

In the evening the Young Friends’ Association of 

New York and Brooklyn held their last meeting for 
the season. The subject of their course for the year 
has been “ Torchbearers.” The subject for this final 
meeting was “ Tolstoy,” and the speaker was Ernest 
Crosby, the well-known writer and disciple of the 
great Russian non-resistant. 

R. Barcray Spicer. 


(To be continued.) 








ANNA HALLOWELL. 


It is seldom that a life is lived with such singleness 
of purpose, or attains such completeness of achieve- 
ment, as the life of Anna Hallowell, which ended in 
this city on the 6th of Fourth month, 1905. As we 
review it and see it develop in power and beneficent 
influence from the beginning to the end, we are per- 
haps tempted to say, “This could not have been other- 
wise. All proceeds so naturally, one phase follows 
so inevitably the last, that to live so must have been 
almost easy. At each crisis to see and to take the 
right step forward must have been no difficult task.” 
Often, indeed, in looking back over a successful life, 
we are apt at first to have some such feeling as this, 
although at bottom we know well that the processes 
would not have been “ natural ” without insight, that 
the successive steps would not have been “ inevit- 
able ” without courage, and that all might have been 
otherwise except for character. 

Surely never were problems more confusing than 
in the years of Anna Hallowell’s youth. Born in 
1831, she was thirty vears old when the Civil War 
broke out; so that as a girl she had the great questions 
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constantly before her of slavery and the negro, of the 
rights of North and South, of the ethics of war. And 
not merely as academic propositions did these present 
themselves. The answers to them vitally affected the 
welfare of her own family and of her circle of friends, 
In close intimacy with her father, Morris Longstreth 
Hallowell, she was no doubt guided by him to see 
clearly and to think straight, and with the other mem- 
bers of the family to accept the financial losses to his 
business which came as a result of his uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward his Southern customers. But how 
much she herself thought and cared independently is 
shown by what she did on her own initiative. When 
only 15 years old, on First-day afternoons she used 
to invite all the little colored children of the neigh- 
borhood into the large garden of her father’s house 
on Filbert Street, and later into the laundry, there to 
teach them reading, writing and arithmetic. And 
when this little school was abandoned she went on 
into the larger work of an evening school for colored 
youth (Clarkson Hall, further down town), in which 
with several friends, she taught once a week. She 
had received a good education and much inspiration 
at the school of Mary Anna and Susan Longstreth. 
Moreover, she was by nature a student and lover of 
books. Her desire to share and to give to others the 
power to enjoy what she herself enjoyed so much lay 
at the root of all her work in education; so that her 
little school and the evenings at Clarkson Hall were 
but the first manifestations of the generous impulse 
of her life. Her interest in the negro, as shown by 
these early endeavors, led to her appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Board of Managers of the Home for 
Destitute Colored Children. 

Another evidence of her independent thought in 
her early years is the support she gave to Ann Pres- 
ton, the first practising woman physician in Philadel- 
phia. As in the case of her teaching, this interest led 
to larger work, through an institution, by her appoint- 
ment as one of the first board of managers of the 
Woman’s Hospital and of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege. 

Then came the war—that wonderful and terrible 
trial, which searched out the worth of man and wom- 
an by standards the most real and uncompromising. 
As nurse in her father’s house, which was improvised 
into a hospital for the care of her brothers and their 
friends, she came close to the heart of the great strug- 
gle; and, although the suffering and strain of the four 
years and of those immediately following were in- 
tense, we must believe that in them she was tested and 
prepared for her future work. With the other 
women of that day, she must have become conscious 
of a great truth, which, although gradually coming 
to light everywhere, was strikingly demonstrated by 
the war—the value of women as organizers and as 
active workers; and this new consciousness must have 
helped to develop in her the self-confidence and dig- 
nity which were characteristic of her always. 

The various public activities of her mature life may 
be grouped under two headings—her work done in 
organizing charity, and her work for education; and 
it is in following her progress along these lines that 


we discern the logical sequence and growth of which 
I have spoken. Her first connection with the Society 
for Organizing Charity was as a member of the Board 
of Visitors for the Seventh Ward, after which she 
took her seat as one of the first women members on 
the Central Board. This was one of the first in- 
stances, so rare at that time, of a woman sharing with 
men the controlling influence and power which come 
with membership in a governing board. As a direct 
outgrowth of the needs of the children discovered by 
the visitors of this board, in 1882 Anna Hallowell 
and her friends founded the Children’s Aid Society, 
and of it for several years she was president. More- 
over, through her sympathy with the endeavors of 
Theodore Starr, who was also a visitor for the organ- 
ization, she helped much in the reclaiming of St. 
Mary’s Street, and in the establishment of the Starr 
Garden and Center there. 


The recognition of her work for the city led natur- 
ally to a request of her services for the county and 
the State. When Philip C. Garrett, president of the 
State Board of Charities, in 1882, appointed a com- 
mittee of women visitors for Philadelphia County, 
she was made chairman by the election of the commit- 
tee. And this important post she retained for seven- 
teen years. 

But absorbing and valuable as was her work in 
charity, even closer to her heart, and perhaps even 
more useful to the community, was her accomplish- 
ment in education. Born of her own delight in books 
and in beauty and culture of all sorts, fostered by the 
faith which grew as she grew, that through education 
could individual happiness and social betterment best 
be attained, her work in this field was unflagging, 
original and successful. After her first girlish expe- 
rience as a teacher herself, when the war was over we 
find her one of the three persons invited by the Board 
of Public Education to select the first teacher of sew- 
ing in the Normal School. This was the beginning 
of the organization of that system of instruction in 
sewing in the Philadelphia schools, which has been so 
often praised. But her own peculiar foresight soon led 
her to see that education of any kind to be fully effee- 
tive must be begun early, that in the first years of a 
child’s life must be laid the foundation of all future 
developments—laid straight and true and broad, in a 
spirit of joy and co-operation, according to nature’s 
intent. The right attitude toward life and work en- 
gendered thus early in the little child, she believed 
would be a safeguard and inspiration through life. 
And not only this, but through the children would it 
penetrate to the homes and create in them ideals of 
right living, of mutual helpfulness, and even of 
beauty such as could be implanted in no other way. 

The idea of the kindergarten, or at any rate, its 
practical exemplification, was entirely new to Phila- 
delphia, when, in 1879, she, by means of the pledged 
contributions of half a dozen friends, opened a free 
kindergarten in the James A. Garfield publie school 
building, at the corner of Twenty-second and Locust 
Streets. From this little pioneer emanated an in- 
fluence which called into being another kindergarten 
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and another and another, until when the wisdom of 
the venture had been proved she and her friends 
founded the Sub-Primary School Society, to direct 
the kindergartens already started and to open others. 
In 1882 came public recognition of the experiment in 
the form of an appropriation from Councils of 
$5,000. In 1884 this was repeated; in 1885 and 1886 
the amount was raised to $7,500; and in 1887 fol- 
lowed the consummation which from the beginning 
she had earnestly desired. The Board of Education 
of the city took over from the Sub-Primary School 
Society the thirty free kindergartens then in existence 
and made the kindergarten thereafter an integral 
part of the public school system. That her foresight 
and judgment in this experiment were correct is fur- 
ther shown by the fact that from the one kindergar- 
ten for sixty children opened by her in 1879, twenty 
years later had sprung 146 others, with an attend- 
ance of 6,429 children. 

On the same day with the transfer of the kinder- 
gartens to the city, Anna Hallowell was appointed to 
membership in the Board of Education, of which Ed- 
ward T. Steele was then president. She was the first 
and for two years the only woman to hold this office. 
During the fourteen years of her service her most 
significant work was her practical demonstration in 
the James Forten School of the value of elemen- 
tary manual training. Situated near the ward which 
she represented, and in perhaps the most degraded 
section of the city, this school had failed not only to 
teach, but even to attract within its walls the children 
of the neighborhood. Demoralized internally to the 
last degree, with an attendance steadily diminishing, 
it was so far doomed that in 1890 the authorities were 
ready to close it; when she asked the Board of Educa- 
tion to establish in it courses of manual training as 
additions to the regular work. Her request was 
granted, and she herself made chairman of the com- 
mittee to inaugurate the new curriculum. Paper cut- 
ting and folding, parquetry, modeling, drawing, sew- 
ing—all these she introduced in graded exercises 
adapted to children of all ages from the youngest up- 
ward, with cooking and sloyd in addition for the older 
pupils. And so successful was her experiment that 
now, through a continuous growth in members, the 
school is crowded to its fullest capacity by children 
from four to fourteen vears of age, who go to it of 
their own free will. It seemed but natural that such 
success in the field of manual training should lead, as 
it did, to her appointment as chairman éf the Advis- 
ory Board of Women of the Drexel Institute. 

As a corollary of her work for education in gen- 
eral, we are not surprised to find her support always 
hearty for the higher education in particular of 
women. Indeed, it was at her suggestion and through 
her effort that the Harvard Examinations for Women 
were held each spring for four vears in Philadelphia. 
And when the Civie Club of women was started in 
1894, although other work bore heavily upon her, she 
could not refuse her active participation. As chair- 
man of the educational department, for five years she 
did difficult and delicate tasks, and resigned her place 
only when the club was well on its feet. 
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To such a life no more fitting tribute could have 
been paid than the memorial meeting held on Fifth 
month 11th, in the auditorium of the Philadelphia 
Normal School. On the card of invitation her friends 
placed no word of praise, but simply the list of her 
works, knowing well that the plain statement of such 
achievement stood best alone by its own inherent 
strength and dignity. And at the meeting, as one 
associate after another stepped forward to tell quietly 
and without flattery the simple truth about the vari- 
ous aspects of her work, her spirit of straightforward, 
unassuming endeavor seemed very near. The out- 
lines of her life made up a figure of co-ordinated 
beauty, and the character behind the manifold good 
works loomed large and fair. 


A WORD ABOUT WORSHIP. 


The following paragraph appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Literary Digest: 

A movement for “ liturgical enrichment ” among Unitarians 
was endorsed at a recent meeting of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton. This leads The Living Church (Episcopalian, Milwaukee) 
to remark: “The experience of Christendom in favor of a 
liturgy is not apt to be disregarded permanently, even by those 
bodies which attach least weight to precedent or to continuity 
of Christian practice. Liturgical worship is only another name 
for popular worship. There can be no real worship on the part 
of the people without a liturgy.” 

If it be true that the trend of what may be called 
popular Christianity is toward a more general litur- 
gical worship, then the times demand, as they did in 
the days of George Fox, a return to a more spiritual 
basis for worship, and the Quaker has not yet spoken 
his last necessary word to the world. 

The inference from the foregoing extract is that 
real worship must involve some sort of bodily exer- 
cise. The knee must be bent and the tongue must be 
busy with utterance, or there is no worship. If this 
were true, some sort of liturgy, and probably congre- 
gational singing, would be necessary to make worship 
“popular ” and “ real.” But from the standpoint of 
the deep things of the spirit, does this inference repre- 
sent the whole or the best truth regarding worship ? 

It would seem that in this matter we have been too 
long under the spell of the verbal dictionary as well as 
the theological claimants. Worship, says Webster, is 
“the act of paying divine honors to the Supreme 
Being; religious reverence and homage; adoration or 
acts of reverence paid to God.” Reverence, adora- 
tion, homage, in the dictionary of the theologian, 
when directed to the Supreme Being, have been asso- 
ciated with noise, bodily postures, and sometimes com- 
plimentary and vehement speech. In this view of the 
case a congregation in which all of the speech is con- 
fined to one person would be characterized by very 
little worship. At this point the liturgy comes in and 
the congregation is given a modicum of words to 
utter under the impression that this would lead to a 
maximum of worship. It is far from the purpose of 
the writer to claim that a liturgy may not or does not 
appeal to the spiritual nature. But in and of itself, 
repeating the prayers and taking part in the responses 
do not constitute worship. Men can no more be sure 
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that they can worship by diligent utterance in the 
meeting house of perfunctory services than they 
ean feel assured of salvation because of their 
much speaking. 

To even acknowledge by our lips that the Supreme 
Being is “ King of kings and Lord of lords ”—+to tell 
him how great he is, is not worship. The truest wor- 
ship comes with the right attitude of the human 
spirit. It is a matter of life action, rather than lip 
utterance. ‘That is not saying, however, that many 
things may not help the soul to a proper attitude and 
a concerned action. 

The only contribution which speech, whether in 
the Friends’ meeting or in the place of so-called litur- 
gical worship, makes to real worship, is the influence 
it may have in subduing the spirit, and the help it 
may afford in bringing the soul to a condition of one- 
ness with God. The real value of this influence is 
measured by the effect it produces in the individual 
towards an all-the-week, rather than a First-day, tem- 
porary worship. 

The individual soul may worship anywhere—at the 
engine throttle or the plow handles. Distracted by 
life’s problems and worries, the danger is that alone 
men and women will not drop the commonplace 
things and lay fast hold of the life of the spirit. Col- 
lective worship meets a manifest need of our human 
nature. The spoken words, or any helpful utterances 
in the religious assembly, get their value by their 
ability to concentrate the individual and general 
thought upon the things of the spirit, and draw it 


away from the perplexing worldliness of daily avoca- 
tion. 


It seems important for men and women to get away 
from the notion that adulation is adoration; that a 
sort of exuberant flattery is homage; that patronizing 
the Infinite is worship. 


The Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Good needs 
no weak verbal homage from us. If, however, we 
have only apprehended his attitude towards us, and 
our spiritual relations with him—for we can only par- 
tially understand such exalted relationships—we 
must become convinced that to worship him in reality 
and in truth is not to present before him an impossi- 
bly perfect, but a progressively dedicated spirit. 


Henry W. Wier. 


POLYGAMY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In pursuance of the subject of the alarming spread 
of polygamy in the United States, which was intro- 
duced at our late vearly meeting, giving rise to ex- 
pression of deep concern and a desire on the part of 
many of our members to use any influence in their 
power to effect an improvement, it may be well to 
state that it is believed that the unseating of Reed 
Smoot in the United States Senate is the most import- 
ant step at the present time towards checking the ad- 
vance of inexpressibly sad existing conditions. As 
he controls the votes of five or more Senators, it 
would be impossible to effect any satisfactory legisla- 
tion while he has a voice in the law-making body. 
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Hence it !s earnestly desired that every woman in 
this and our other yearly meetings should, during the 
summer and autumn, write once or oftener to the 
Senators from her district, asking that Reed Smoot 
he no longer retained in the Senate. Any voter 
should be able to give names and addresses of such 
Senators. 

We have alse sent to four women in each quarterly 
meeting petitions which it is desired to have as nu- 
merously signed as possible and returned to the Chris- 
tian Herald, New York City, to be presented by the 
proper Senator to Congress when it shall reassemble 
in the autumn. 

We believe the moral standards of our nation will 
be what the concerned men and women of the nation 
demand. It is a critical moment in our national life 
because of this dread menace, and we beg that all who 
are in sympathy with these efforts to protect Chris- 
tian ideals of home, of marriage, and of parenthood, 
will feel the importance of immediate action. The 
gravity of the crisis cannot be overestimated. The evil 
is most insidious and is knocking at our very doors. 
Let those who feel that they little comprehend its 
significance and its methods of propaganda send for 
literature on the subject to Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


Philadetphia, Pa. Anna Janney Lipprxcorr. 


SWARTHMORE’S ENDOWMENT. 


When Dr. Joseph Swain accepted the presidency of 
Swarthmore College, in 1902, the friends of that col- 
lege pledged themselves to add $600,000 to the en- 
dowment fund within three years. Of this amount 
$550,000 has now been promised, a large part of it 
being conditional on the whole $600,000 being raised. 
The Endowment Committee of the Board of Man- 
agers is leaving no stone unturned to secure the re- 
maining $50,000 before commencement, Sixth month 
13th, when the three-year period ends. 

The Alumni Association has sent out urgent let- 
ters, signed by the secretary, reminding all friends of 
the college of the great necessity of securing the re- 
maining amount. both in order that the pledges may 
be fulfilled and that the conditional subscriptions 
above referred to inay not be lost to the college. The 
Friends of Swarthmore are determined, if it is possi- 
ble, that the endowment shall not fail. Every addi- 
tional dollar now helps, and the smallest sum is wel- 
come in this crisis. 


Character is the divinest thing on earth. It is the 
one thing that you can put into the shop or into the 
study, and be sure that the fire is going to burn. 

% * 


Lift vour head to heaven, and see that not one of 
the mortals who are there immortal arrived thither 
except by continual afflictions and troubles. Say 
often in the midst of your contradictions: This is the 
way to heaven. I see the harber, and I am sure that 
storms cannot hinder me from reaching it.—Saint 
Francis de Sales. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS AND CITIZENSHIP. 


The feeling that Friends have been somewhat re- 
miss in active interest in civic affairs doubtless has a 
foundation in fact, though many notable examples 
may be cited to show their interest and influence in 
matters pertaining to government. In the days when 
the Society arose England was still a scene of strug- 
gle for a united Church and State. Dissenters from 
the Established Church were in a large measure po- 
litical outcasts, and the idea of fealty to either Church 
or State rather than to both, was necessarily in the 
ascendant among non-members of the Established 
Church. Friends, from the necessary conditions of 
the situation, elected to follow their religious lead- 
ings and largely to forego interest in government. 

When William Penn tried his “ Holy Experi- 
ment ” in the new world, the adherents of his faith 
became active participants in the government of the 
colony, and this activity continued until the Revolu- 
tionary War again made it necessary for Friends to 
choose between adherence to the religious conviction 
which made them non-resistants, and participation in 
the colonial government, which proposed to fight. 
They largely placed moral conviction above civic re- 
sponsibility, and were consequently forced out of po- 
litical life. Many Friends and their immediate fol- 
lowers never afterward took any active interest in 
political affairs, and some of them came to share with 
other good men the idea that polities were unsuited 
to Christian gentlemen. 

Slowly, with the progress of the years, Friends 
have resumed a more normal interest in State affairs, 
though an active participation in a government be- 
lieving in armed force, and recognizing the validity 
of the death penalty, has been hindered by conscien- 
tious objection to these practices. It seems to us that 
the changed attitude of governments toward religious 
convictions has radically altered the position of the 
Friend. When the State strove to control the Church 
and the belief and practices of its members, there was 
no way open to the concerned man, save to make 
choice between the guidance of the higher or the 
lower law. But history shows no clearer trend than 
the tendency of government to respect individual con- 
science, and to base its laws upon the emphatically 
stated moral precepts of a majority of the people. 

Laws are always on a lower plane than the consci- 
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entious views of certain individuals or groups of peo- 
ple, but the tendency of civilized powers is constantly 
to express through law and governmental action the 
erystallized moral and ethical principles of the peo- 
ple. This fact is a cogent reason why men who see 
clearly the need of various reforms, and societies 
whose plane of profession and practice is higher than 
the present civil law, should as actively as possible 
strive to have their civic ideals realized by participa- 
tion in polities, in the best sense of the word. 

When Church and State strove for diametrically 
opposed interests, it was impossible at the same time 
to cleave unto the one and serve the other. Friends 
then chose the better part. When the possibilities are 
open to work out through the State the ideals of the 
Church, conditions have so changed that the same 
spirit of faithfulness to the line of duty which once 
drew Friends away from the field of civic usefulness 
may now quite as consistently lead them into active 
participation in certain functions of civil government, 
whose conduct is not now satisfactory to them, but 
which offer hopeful opportunity for improvement and 
closer approach to the standards of Christian govern- 
ment. 


The axiomatic statement that “ new occasions teach 
new duties,” has nowhere clearer exemplification than 
in this connection. The Friend who thinks he is adher- 
ing to the testimony of his forefathers by refraining 
from casting a vote or attending a primary, may be 
holding fast to the form and losing sight of the spirit 
of the early Friends. The operation of the same 
spirit that characterized the “ Quaker of the Olden 
Time,” may lead the Friend of to-day to manifest its 
guidance very differently. The persistent adher- 
ence to the dictates of conscience won the cause of re- 
ligious tolerance, and introduced into the machinery 
of law recognition of conscientious scruples. The 
world has learned this lesson. It needs now to learn 
that the era of civic righteousness and honest govern- 
ment is demanded in an equally uncompromising 
manner by those men who are guided by the light of 
the spirit as were their forefathers. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Events have moved rapidly in Philadelphia during 
the past week. Mayor Weaver appointed Sheldon 
Potter as Director of Public Safety and A. Lincoln 
Acker as Director of Public Works. An injunction 
was issued by a city judge restraining them from 
acting; a counter injunction was issued by a Supreme 
Court Judge authorizing them to act. The citizens 
were aroused by the courageous stand taken by the 
Mayor, public meetings were held in various parts of 
the city, and so much pressure was brought to bear 
upon Councilmen that several of them publicly an- 
nounced that they would stand by the Mayor. In 
consequence of this the United Gas Improvement 
Company has withdrawn its offer to pay $25,000,000 
for a seventy-five vear lease. This victory is felt to 
be only the beginning of a prolonged struggle for 
clean and honest government. The continued strug- 
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gle brought to bear upon Councilmen will lead them 
to confirm the new directors appointed by the 
Mayor. Philadelphians are aroused as they have not 
been for a generation, and are eager to remove from 
their city the stigma that has been fastened upon her 
—‘corrupt and contented.” Friends of both 
branches are active in this good work. In at least one 
Friends’ meeting on First-day heartfelt thanksgiving 
was expressed for what is now being done to make 
Philadelphia once more worthy of its illustrious 
founder. 


The Czar of Russia has sanctioned a new institu- 
tion, the “ Zemsky Soviet.” This constitutes the 
Lower House, and the Imperial Council, which is not 
interfered with by the Bouligin Commission, will con- 
tinue as the Upper House. The members of the 
Zemsky Soviet will be chosen by the people. Its 
chairman will be appointed by his Imperial Majesty 
from the members. Alongside the representatives of 
the people there will also be non-elective members, 
such as the ministers and chiefs of separate depart- 
ments, or their authorized representatives. Their 
presence in the Soviet is necessary that they may be 
able to elucidate the questions under consideration. 
The Soviet will have from 500 to 550 members, 
whose personal safety will be assured, so that all the 
political groups may take part in the sittings. The 
members are not to be paid, but living expenses to the 
amount of 15 rubles a day will be allowed. The mem- 


bers are chosen for a term of three years, and the ses- 


sions will last two months. The Zemsky Soviet, as 
the highest institution of the State, will have the right 
not only to consider projects for legislation intro- 
duced by the different ministries, but also to submit 
its own projects and to employ for that purpose sepa- 
rate committees from among its members, to discuss 
the revenue and expenditure of the Empire, the 
propositions of the Minister of Finance, and the 
budget of the Empire. 


The Carnegie Hero Fund, at its meeting in Fifth 
month, awarded three silver medals and six bronze 
medals. Three widows, whose husbands lost their 
lives in the performance of acts of heroism, were 
cared for by the commission, and in one case a money 
grant was made to a heroine for educational purposes. 
The commission also made a grant of $10,000 to the 
general fund for the relief of the dependants upon the 
victims of the Brockton, Mass., disaster of Third 
month 20th, 1905. A total amount of $12,200 was 
disbursed by the commission. 

Medals were awarded to the following persons who 
risked their lives in saving, or attempting to save, the 
lives of others: 

Ernestine F. Atwood, aged 17, a student of Mel- 
rose, Mass.; Alexander Cameron, a painter, aged 27, 
of Lindsay, Ontario; Lavinia Steele, aged 27, a li- 
brary cataloguer, of Des Moines, Iowa; Louis A. 
Baumann, Jr., aged 17, a farmer of Allegheny 
County, Pa.; John J. Riley, aged 44, a ticket seller at 
Coney Island, N. Y.; John J. Healy, aged 24, a hos- 
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pital attendant at Ellis Island; Gideon King Mar- 


shall, aged 39, a carpenter of Allegheny County, Pa.; 
Seymour J. Leighton, aged 41, a machinist of Law- 
rence, Mass.; Thomas H. McCann, aged 32, a draw- 
tender on the bridge at Portland, Me. The last three 
lost their lives, and in each case a sum of money as 
well as the medal was given to the widow. 


Mary Ashton Livermore, who died at Melrose, 
Mass., on the 23d of last month, was born in Boston, 
Twelfth month 19th, 1820, and was the daughter of 
Timothy Rice. In 1845 she was married to the Rev. 
D. P. Livermore, a Universalist clergyman, who died 
in 1899. In 1857 the two removed to Chicago, where 
he became editor of a Universalist paper and she asso- 
ciate editor. Mary A. Livermore was the first presi- 
dent of the Illinois Woman’s Suffrage Association. In 
1869 she became editor of the Agitator, and the fol- 
lowing year returned to Boston and was editor of the 
Woman’s Journal for two years. At the time of her 
death she was president of the Massachusetts Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association. She was active in the anti- 
slavery agitation and the Washingtonian temperance 
movement. During the Civil War she took a leading 
part in the work of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission. She delivered lectures all over this country, 
and in England and Scotland. She also was the au- 
thor of many books. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Coneluded from last week.) 
EXERCISES OF THE MEN’S MEETING. 


At the opening of the first session, on Second-day 
morning, an aged Friend expressed a concern that the 
object of the yearly meeting be kept in mind. We 
were not assembled merely to answer queries and 
transact business. The object of those who first es- 
tablished the yearly meeting was to draw nearer to 
the Author of life; that those assembled might feel 
one another to be in the fellowship of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and realize the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

Another said: “ There have been times of contro- 
versy, but these are past, and now we are a united 
body in Christ Jesus. Let us be tender of one an- 
other; let us not rise up to controvert whatever a 
Friend may say as from the Lord. Let character, not 
views, be the test.” 

Later, after the reading of the epistle from New 
York, the growing willingness of Friends to unite 
with other religious bodies in reform was noted. In- 
terest was expressed in the steps taken by another 
branch of Friends toward bringing all Christians to- 
gether to hold united conference on the drink prob- 
lem in Washington in 1906. The present license sys- 
tem was referred to as the modern sale of indul- 
gences. The saloonkeeper may buy the privilege of 
doing what is unlawful for his neighbors to do, the 
indulgence money being used in the support of our 
government. The licensing of saloons was later 
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spoken of as not different in principle from the legal- 
izing of vice. The saloons, too, are the greatest 
stronghold of those who stand for this legalizing. 


There is but one axe to apply to the root of the 
corrupt tree, and that is the Gospel axe. The mission 
of Friends is that Christ may reign in the heart of 
man. ‘There will never be a revival among any peo- 
ple until they come back to the Spirit. Friends, come 
back, come back. When you feel the risings of the 
divine life in you, listen to it. 


In considering the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation a concern came up as to the need of paying 
good salaries to our teachers. It costs money to keep 
schools up to the high standard that should prevail in 
Friendly education. 

An aged Friend called us back to the value of the 
lessons learned at the mother’s knee, which, he said, 
are the lessons that count the most. He deprecated 
the giving of our children to the care of hired helpers, 
whose interest must be but slender and whose teach- 
ing and influence is likely to be in line with a trend 
of our time. Thus our children grow up to venerate 
the dollar and to leok forward to a life without labor. 
He thought little of the higher education that is so 
only in costing more and in furnishing a preparation 
for a superficial life of money getting and money 
spending. A warning was sounded as to such teach- 
ing in Friends’ schools in regard to the Bible as would 
make true the accusations against us at the time of 
the Separation that we foster disbelief in the Scrip- 
tures. 


Those were spoken of who are practically isolated, 
but are not far away, individuals and even whole 
meetings that are isolated by neglect though not by 
distance. We were admonished to live up to our 
name of Friends. It was said that ministering 
Friends, in their travels, seem to pass by the smaller 
meetings. 


A concern arose that there were present so few 
young people, and a searching inquiry made as to 
where the fault might lie. It was estimated that the 
average age of those present would be considerably 
over fifty years. It was mentioned, however, that it 
is upon the young men that the burdens of business 
life fall most exactingly, ana that many who cannot 
as yet get the leisure to attend yearly meeting, still 
are as truly about the Master’s business in their offi- 
ces and shops. A Friend from another yearly meet- 
ing, who has attended this yearly meeting from time 
to time for many vears, said that there was a larger 
attendance at the business sessions of the men’s meet- 
ing than he ever remembered to have seen. 


Where the spirit of love is it will keep order in the 
assembly. When we have to refer to the discipline 
to keep order there is something lacking. Discipline 
cannot keep us in order unless we go to the founda- 
tion principle of love and liberty. 


One who had known him since young manhood 
spoke of the life and character of Thompson Shourds, 
of Philadelphia, who had died since the assembling of 
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the yearly meeting. This Friend, some fifty years 
ago, had worked as a carpenter on the building in 
which we were meeting. He was spoken of as not ag- 
gressive, but always watchful for lines of duty. His 
countenance always gave evidence that he had been 
with Christ. 


In connection with the George School report, 
which was cordially approved and united with, a con- 
cern arose as to athletics in this and other Friends’ 
schools. One who had had a long experience in 
school management, and who expressed himself as no 
foe to athletics, asked if Friends’ schools had not 
gone a little too far in this matter? Do the sports and 
games answer the only purpose that can at all justify 
them, that of furnishing and fostering the best physi- 
cal development? The strong and the best developed 
are the ones who go in for athletics, the prizes and the 
newspaper fame being the aim. As physical exercise 
the games are too violent. 

It was recognized that it is very difficult for a 
school to avoid indulging in athletics, but athletics 
may be kept within bounds, perhaps by doing away 
with interchange games with other institutions. 

A doubt was expressed as to whether the bodies of 
young people need all the attention they get in the 
schools and on the track and ball grounds. 

While this problem of athletics is a most serious 
one in our schools as in others, in none is there so 
much concern in regard to it as in Friends’ schools. 
Well may those interested in Friendly education turn 
in earnest to the solution of it. 

Attention was called to important endeavors at 
George School in the field of religious education. 
There is reason to believe that movements are in prog- 
ress and methods are in the course of development 
that give great hope. Every testimony would lead us 
to believe that sound education is going on there. 

There was testimony from members of smaller 
meetings and from isolated members for whom the 
aid of the George School alone had made it possible 
for them to give their children a Friendly education 
and keep them, in the Society. 


The message of a visitor from the women’s meeting 
was that fathers should not allow themselves to be so 
taken up with the oceupations and worries of business 
and social life as to have but little of their time to 
give to the personal training of their children. This 
important duty should not be so exclusively left to 
the mother and to others than parents. She made a 
plea for that all round Christian character that is able 
to be in the world and yet not of the world. 


In the consideration of the first query it was urged 
that the time has come for some rearrangement as re- 
gards mid-week meetings. There was a time when 
they filled an important place, but now the time has 
long passed when they are a strength or a means of 
furthering the work of the Society. It may even be 
that in some cases they have come to be a hindrance. 
The change to evening was mentioned as having in 
some places given these meetings more significance. 
It was thought that where weakness was felt it would 
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be better to lay the mid-week meeting down rather 
than keep it up as a form and a burden. 

On the other hand an earnest plea was made for 
keeping up these and all our meetings in the life. 


An aged Friend spoke of the dangerous tendencies 
in American life. He said that a far greater menace 
than the growing militarism even is the spirit of law- 
lessness. Unrestrained liberty is the parent and fore- 
runner of despotism. Men who do not learn to rule 
their own spirits, or rather who do not yield them- 
selves and come under subjection to the Christ who 
is King of kings, are an easy prey to the despot. He 
solemnly predicted that there will soon arise a des- 
potism dreadful to contemplate unless men turn and 
keep close to Christ, who is ever present to guide and 
teach his people himself. 


A concern having arisen as to bearing a testimony 
against a professional ministry, it was pointed out 
that if our testimony in favor of a free ministry is so 
borne that there is maintained in our meetings a min- 
istry that is efficient and useful, the testimony against 
any other kind will be sufficiently borne. Free means 
far more than unpaid. It means that the ministry is 
sound, genuine, that it is as the word implies, ser- 
vice, a contribution to the spiritual good of the mem- 
bership of the meeting. We need to turn our atten- 
tion more earnestly to the quality of our ministry. 
Education, while not in itself hurtful, is not sufficient. 
More is needed than a ready tongue, than intellectual 
ability, more even than an overflowing heart. There 
is needed an insight on the part of the minister into 
the minds and hearts of his hearers. The free gospel 
ministry ought to mean a properly qualified ministry. 


In connection with the query referring to war and 
arbitration, a Friend much concerned as to this tes- 
timony, thought that during the past year there had 
been a distinct advance in this regard in our Society. 
He called attention to much abatement in our na- 
tional life from the foundation principles of self-gov- 
ernment, and made a plea for true patriotism. 

With reference to the tendency to speak of the 
peace principle as impracticable, it was said that this 
is true if we mean that a little band of peace advo- 
cates could not to-morrow suddenly introduce it into 
the practical policies of our nation. But we would 
not if we could force government to disarm at this 
moment. It is in the people, not in their acts that the 
moral quality lies. What we want to do is to con- 
vince the minds of men that peace is better than 
force. This may take a long time. But for that rea- 
son it is not to be considered impracticable. It is not 
impracticable to grow an oak, though it takes a long 
time. A slow growth is just as real as a rapid one, 
and the product is even better. 


THE EVENING MEETINGS. 

Usually there has been no meeting on Seventh-day 
evening before yearly meeting, but this year those 
interested in peace and arbitration took that time for 
a joint meeting with the Universal Peace Union, some 
account of which has already been given. 

On Second-day evening the semi-annual Confer- 
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ence of Young Friends’ Associations was held in the 
Race Street house, this conference being made up of 
associations of all the yearly meetings and not con- 
fined to Philadelphia. Dr. Charles McDowell, of the 
New York Association, presided, with Edith M. Spen- 
cer, of Huntington, Ind., as assistant clerk. The gen- 
eral topic was, ““ The Concerned Citizen and Present- 
day Politics.” The speakers were Franklin S. Ed- 
monds, lecturer on law at Swarthmore College, who 
spoke on “ Ideals in Civie Life,” and Mickle C. Paul, 
of Philadelphia, former member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, whose subject was, “ The Present Duty 
in Publie Life.” The general discussion was taken up 
by Richard Darlington, of West Chester; Charles 
Pennypacker, Chief Burgess of West Chester; Al- 
fred H. Love, Henry W. Wilbur, Lewis Eavenson, 
Anna Janney Lippincott, Ellis W. Bacon, and was 
closed by Dr. MeDowell. 

The meeting on Third-day evening was held under 
the care of the Philanthropic Comittee of the yearly 
meeting. R. Barelay Spicer presided. Jesse H. 
Holmes, speaking upon “ Temperance,” said that the 
license system confers a special privilege. The income 
from it tends to make the State favor it. It makes the 
liquor business appear respectable and gives oppor- 
tunities for unlimited graft. Local option is much 
better than license if we cannot have State prohibi- 
tion. 

Henry W. Wilbur, speaking on “Good Litera- 
ture,” said: “ Every proper publication will assist 
healthy intellectual development, convey a moral im- 
pulse or teach some healthful lesson. Publications 
need not be definitely bad to fall short of these re- 
quirements; sometimes the very weakness of printed 
matter constitutes its wickedness, in that it leads to 
waste of time. Some well-meaning newspapers in- 
dulge in intellectual hysteria that makes them ms- 
chievous. The worst publication is that which con- 
veys bad suggestions, inspires the mind to evil think- 
ing and thus leads to evil conduct. 

“Every one should feel concerned that the read- 
ing matter which comes into his home is not adulter- 
ated and contains no moral poison in solution.” 

Elizabeth Lloyd spoke briefly on the cigarette evil. 
She quoted from a recent daily paper that 22,000 
school boys in Philadelphia have the cigarette habit, 
and said that if we would change this we must create 
anti-tobacco sentiment in the colleges. When the stu- 
dents of the University of Pennsylvania give a 
“smoker” to the senior boys of the Philadelphia 
High School by way of arousing a desire for college 
life, it is of little avail to teach the evil effects of 
tobacco to the boys in the lower grades. 

Each address was followed by general discussion. 

On Fourth-day evening the annual meeting of the 
First-day School Association was held. Louis B. Am- 
bler presided. The discussion on birthright member- 
ship was opened by Caroline E. Hall, whose paper was 
published in full last week under the title, “ How 
Can We Make our Birthright Members Convinced 
Members?” Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, of Swarth- 
more College, in the general discussion, took the view 
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that this matter of having a time for birthright mem- 
bers to confirm their membership is not a question 
concerning our cardinal principle, but belongs to the 
business meeting. It would be adding one more for- 
mality to what we now have. The experience of other 
religious bodies does not indicate that it would rem- 
edy our difficulty. Confirmation at a certain definite 
age would lose to us many who at later and various 
ages come to an interest in the Society. 

Ethel Coates, of Philadelphia, did not like to think 
of it as a mere business meeting matter. To her con- 
firmation in another religious body before she had 
come into touch with Friends had meant a great deal. 
Confirmation would be as much a spiritual matter and 
belong to the meeting for worship as much as mar- 
riage. She would set no definite age limit, as some 
come to spiritual maturity at later, some at an earlier 
age. An Episcopalian present explained the attitude 
of his people to confirmation. Ellwood Roberts, of 
Norristown, would regret to see this innovation intro- 
duced. To him the beauty of Quakerism was its sim- 
plicity. The Quakerism of the future would be more 
simple rather than less so. We would advance, not 
toward more machinery, but toward more effective 
conservation of the spiritual energy of heart and soul. 
He felt very jealous of the simplicity of the gospel. 
W. J. MacWatters, of Philadelphia, would dispel the 
idea that our birthright members of whom we see 
and hear but little, are a set of heathens. They but 
need to be set to work in the interests of religion. 

William W. Birdsall thought it unfortunate ‘that 
the word confirmation had been used. It had brought 
up churchly and theological associations from which 
Friends naturally shrink. The proposition of Caro- 
line Hall that young Friends at some time have the 
opportunity to decide whether they will be Friends 
or not was a good one. Membership in a religious so- 
ciety means that one holds a certain group of relig- 
ious principles and makes a sincere effort to apply 
them in his life. To have been born of parents who 
hold to these principles and make this effort does not 
mean that one does so oneself. That every young 
Friend should definitely determine as to this would 
not do away with the advantages of birthright. It 
would add to them the benefit of choice. Whatever 
effect it should have on our ostensible membership it 
would make our actual membership mean something. 
Henrietta Stuart Smith, of Philadelphia, favored the 
proposed plan for the bracing effect it would have 
on the young person and also upon the meeting and 
the parents as regards their responsibility that no 
stone be left unturned toward making the child a true 
Friend. They would take the greater pains that when 
the time for choice came it should not mean a young 
Friend lost to the advantages and interests of the So- 
ciety. John L. Carver, of Philadelphia, took the 
view that it would be a matter of business rather 
than of the meeting for worship. It would have much 
the status of the present application for membership. 
It would not have to do with conversion nor theologi- 
eal tests. It would take for granted the neces- 
sary spiritual condition. It would not be setting an 
age when the young person should say, “ Now I have 
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found Christ for the first time.” His parents and his 
meeting must have given him those influences from 
the cradle up that would help him to grow into a 
knowledge of God. This would simply be a time when 
he should write to his monthly meeting, “ I desire to 
retain my membership in the Society of Friends.” 
Caroline Hall’s suggestion was right in line with the 
democratic principles of Quakerism. Ellis W. Bacon, 
of Philadelphia, spoke of the effect the looking for- 
ward to a definite time of becoming a full member 
or dropping out would have upon the parents and 
upon the meeting in their attitude toward the bring- 
ing up of the child. Jesse H. Holmes said that the 
fact that one is a member because he wants to be is 
the most valuable part of it. The making of the 
choice is what counts for character and life. Joel 
Borton referred to the common observation that con- 
vinced members make conspicuously good members. 
Mary Livezey, of Norristown, thought it would ap- 
peal to us entirely if we had not used the term con- 
firmation. Elizabeth Powell Bond said that many are 
really hungering for the invitation to our meeting. 
We should develop a hospitality of our meetings like 
the sweet hospitality of our homes. 

Elizabeth Lloyd was not sure that we have more 
lukewarm members than do those churches that have 
the form of confirmation. Also is it true that our 
convinced members are our best members? Perhaps 
our difficulty lies deeper and the remedy is not a mat- 
ter of new machinery. Helen M. Fogg, of Philadel- 
phia, called attention to the fact that Quakerism is a 
religion of maturity, that it appeals to the full grown, 
and those undeveloped spiritually would not be ready 
to make the choice proposed. William W. Birdsall 
urged that we value our inheritance. 

The meeting on Fifth-day evening was in the inter- 
est of the work among colored people and among 
women and children. Geo. F. Richings gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the achievements of the colored peo- 
ple of America. The latter part of the meeting was 
devoted to a symposium on the work of the Friends’ 
Neighborhood Guild of Philadelphia, in which the 
superintendent and workers at the Guild took part. 


BIRMINGHAM MONTHLY MEETING. 


3irmingham Monthly Meeting has been held at 
West Chester for a great many years. On the 27th 
of the Fifth month it was held at Old Birminghan 
Meeting House. The membership at Birmingham is 
small, but the holding of a monthly meeting at the 
ancient meeting house drew a large crowd. Whether 
the Society of Friends will increase in numbers or 
not no one can foresee; but the life that pervaded this 
meeting was one of the many evidences of an in- 
creased interest in our religious organization among 
our own members, and an increased faith in the avail- 
ability of that organization, to solve the hard prob- 
lems of our times. The feeling that pervaded the 
meeting might have been truly expressed by the ex- 
ultant words of the Psalmist: “‘ Let us sing unto the 
Lord a new song; let us heartily rejoice in the 
strength of our salvation.” 
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FRIENDS’ 
COLLEGE PARK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The thirty-second semi-annual meeting of College 
Park Association of Friends was held at their meet- 
ing house in College Park, San Jose, Cal., Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 29th, 1905. The day was ideal, 
sky cloudless, grass and grain waving in the fields, 
trees clad with the fresh verdure of spring, birds sing- 
ing in the branches, and the air fragrant with roses 
and flower blossoms everywhere abounding. Early 
trains brought dear Friends from Berkeley, San Fran- 
cisco, Palo Alto, Santa Cruz and Lodi. Meeting con- 
vened at 10 o'clock promptly. As the meeting set- 
tled into stillness, the unity and fellowship felt with- 
in was like the odor of sweet incense without. The 
preciousness of this unity and fellowship was early 
alluded to in words naturally leading up to Paul’s let- 
ter to the Ephesians (2: 19): “ Now, therefore, ye are 
no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God,” which 
was beautifully enlarged upon by Hannah E. Bean. 
She was followed by Pliny E. Goddard, of the State 
University; Elizabeth H. Shelley; Dr. Augustus T. 
Murray, of Stanford, and Margaret Castleman. 
‘“ Prayer ” was the theme of an admirable address by 
Elizabeth H. Shelley. The importance of listening 
for, and obeying the voice of God, intelligently heard, 
not in the wind, or earthquake, or fire, but in the still, 
small voice within, was dwelt upon by Prof. A. T. 
Murray. Walter Vail offered prayer. The devo- 
tional meeting was followed by a short business ses- 
sion. First—reading the minutes, reviewing the busi- 
ness of last session, and reports of committee. Han- 
nah E. Bean reported for the Indian Committee, and 
Anna Taber reporting for committee on missions read 
from Dr. Whitney’s letter. The corresponding sec- 
retary, W ilhelmina ‘Ball Jones, read letters from ab- 
sent members. One from Hannah L. Neal, who is 
seldom absent from our semi-annuals, and a most in- 
teresting letter addressed to the meeting from Tong 
Sing Kow, the Chinese Quaker and Mandarin, in 
China. He grew up in College Park in the family of 
George N. and Wilhelmina B. Jones, and graduated 
at the University of the Pacific, in 1883, and later 
from the State University. He is a member of Col- 
lege Park Association and of New England Yearly 
Meeting. The absence of Joel Bean (at Philadelphia 
and New England Yearly Meetings) was noticed, and 
President A. T. Murray remarked, while greatly 
missed from the meeting, we feel he is about his 
Father’s business, and the corresponding secretary 
was instructed to convey a message of cordial greet- 
ing, with the assurance that he was remembe red with 
loving sympathy and prayer at home. From 12 to 
1.15 o’elock was given to lunch and social conversa- 
tion in the dining room and under the trees. About 
sixty partook of lunch. The afternoon session began 
with the usual silence, and repeating in concert the 
Beatitudes (Matt. 5: 2-12). A ecard from a pastor of 
another denomination was read, expressing regret 
that other engagements prevented himself and wife 
from being in the meeting, saying, “ Your seasons of 
silent recognition of our good Father’s presence and 
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are very sorry we cannot enjoy them with you at this 
time.” The regular program for the afternoon was 
taken up. The political conditions in England in the 
time of George Fox was the subject of a paper by 
William Walton, and “The State of the English 
Church in the Time of George Fox” was presented 
by Elizabeth H. Shelley. These papers, which clearly 
set forth the conditions, political and religious, which 
marked that period, were listened to with closest at- 
tention. Prof. Murray, who was assigned to speak 
upon “* George Fox and His Work,” said if he had 
known at the time how many other duties would press 
upon him he would have hesitated to make the en- 
gagement, yet he held the audience in profound still- 
ness for an hour as he condensed into his address a 
mass of information concerning the birth, boyhood 
and mature manhood of a most remarkable man. In 
grouping the conditions under which George Fox’s 
character was developed, and the persecutions he en- 
dured, he read frequent extracts from R. M. Jones’s 
autobiography and other memoirs of George Fox. 

An interesting discussion followed, participated in 
by Hannah F. Bean, M. D. Gage, Prof. Charles E. 
Cox, Wilhelmina B. Jones, George N. Jones and 
others. As the meeting was nearing its close the 
death of John Wilhelm Rowntree was feelingly re- 
ferred to by Dr. Murray, Elizabeth H. Shelley and 
James Bean. 

Henry Binns, associated with J. W. R. in the pub- 
lication of the “‘ Present Day Papers,” having for a 
time resided at College Park, and with his wife been 
regular attenders and frequent speakers in our meet- 
ings, was spoken of as bringing John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree very near to College Park Friends. 

Five names were added to the membership, one 
being an English lady whose husband descended from 
Elizabeth Fry. The meeting closed with the usual 
pause of silence, and prayer by Dr. Murray. 

The feeling wmanimously expressed was that it was 
one of the most interesting of our semi-annuals. Sev- 
eral Friends from San Francisco, Santa Cruz and 
Lodi remained over to attend meeting next day. 


JAMES BEAN. 








HANNAH LOGAN’S COURTSHIP. 


What we call fiction finds its best and most charm- 
ing features in real life. Men and women are so 
given to hanging a veil between themselves and their 
fellows, that a chronic hunger has been begotten to 
know man and the life he experiences. The abnormal 
gulping of the latest fiction is in response to a half- 
starved condition that knows that there is a real man 
under the cloak of conformity. The puritanic reac- 
tion is to condemn all such writings and adhere to 
what is called practical facts; neither this nor the 
latest romance will satisfy a normal hunger of the 
life human, which is to know more closely people who 
are like ourselves. 

The publication of the diary of John Smith, by Al- 
bert Cook Myers, under the caption of “ Hannah 
Logan’s Courtship,” * gives us an exquisite gleam 


* Published by Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 
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into the recesses of a heart that lived close to the 
Quaker standard of a century gone by, who loved 
deeply, was keenly alert to the spirit of his age, en- 
dowed with unusual social capacity, and by birth and 
education moved in the circle of society that gave 
Philadelphia an international reputation during pre- 
revolutionary days. The taste for reading these old 
diaries grows and possesses one like the longing to go 
a-fishing. The charm of the surroundings, and the 
uncertainty of the catch, allure and entertain. We 
are relieved from the excitement of following a plot, 
of assembling the actors and the scenes for the situa- 
tion; we follow the sunshine and the shade, the ripple 
and the song of a quiet life, like a child roaming by 
a meadow brook. 

The author has selected those years that bring out 
the courtship of the beautiful daughter of Stenton; 
it is readable at one sitting, and then we nibble into 
the appendix and the notes and introduction, wish- 
ing that the remainder might be found secreted in 
some recess of the cover. John Smith (1722-1771), 
of the Burlington Smiths, was a prosperous merchant 
in Philadelphia. His ships traded in the foreign seas, 
and when lost or captured the misfortune did not pre- 
vent a profit of over 800 pounds a year. This enabled 
him to provide himself a mansion, secure a gardener 
at 30 pounds annually, and indulge in an interesting 
line of colonial gardening. As a successful business 
man his leisure for recreation and social enjoyment is 
astonishing, especially in the light of an age when 
men strain all for success. The second day of the 
week seems to have been devoted more generally to 
business than others. Being a good penman his chief 
duty was to post the books. A sample of a week’s em- 
ployment is given, that we may the better compre- 
hend why nerve complaints were not general among 
business men in that day. 

“10th Mo. 1747. 20th. (1st day). Was forenoon 
and afternoon at our own meeting. The former was 
silent; at the latter R. Worrell’s wife & B. Trotter 
spoke & M. Lightfoot pray’d. Drank Tea at Wm 
Oallender’s. Was at Evening meeting; D. Stanton 
preach’d & Sally Morris pray’d, & it being slippery 
walking, I waited upon the latter home, then called 
and spent some time at I. Pemberton’s. 

“21st. (2d day) Went in a Slay to Wm Callen- 
der’s plantation & dined there. 

“92d. (3d day). Was at meeting which was silent. 

“23d. (4th day). Met the fr’ds. in the afternoon 
upon T. Chalkley’s Journal. 

“24th. (5th. day) Was at meeting; B. Trotter 
preached. Afternoon met the fr’ds. upon T. Chalk- 
ley’s Journal. 

“925th. (6th day) Was at our Mo. Meeting. Dan’l 
Stanton preach’d & Aba: Borton pray’d. Report was 
made that Wm Coleman, R. Meredith & R. Strettel 
continued in a disposition to Justifie their Conduct, & 
no likelyhood of their giving fr’ds. any satisfaction, 
wherefore A. Morris, J. Pemberton, J. Bringhurst, 
J. Reynel, I. Pemberton jun. and myself were ap- 
pointed to draw up Testimonies against them, and as 
Amos Strettel had been dealt with for the same, & 
appeared to be in the like disposition, the same fr’ds. 
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were likewise to draw up one against him. This affair 
was Conducted with Unanimity except some opposi- 
tion from Isa: Norris. I was also appointed with John 
Drinker to prepare Testimonies against John Clair 
and Nicholas Cassel for not attending meetings and 
marrying out of Unity. Several parts of our disci- 
pline necessary to the present worries were ordered 
to be publicly read. 

“926th. (7th. day). Busy in reading &c.” 

The above is a fair average of how a week was 
spent when his time and thought were not given to 
“Hannah the Charirer.” The glimpse given of the 
enforcement of Friends’ Discipline is exceedingly 
valuable to persons interested in the history of that 
change which came over the Society, when discipline 
ceased to be enforced for the restoration of the mis- 
doer, and was enforced to bring “ satisfaction ” to the 
dignity of the meeting. Some insight into this is 
traceable to the increased disposition to elderize in 
public. ‘“ Was at forenoon and afternoon meeting. 
Morning Saml. Pennock made a long story, & would 
have done a much longer, but Antho: Morris told him 
he had said enough.” 

By his twenty-fifth year this thriving young mer- 
chant, who served on important committees of the 
meeting, had accomplished some considerable read- 
ing. Not being tied to a morning and evening daily, 
with half a dozen illustrated magazines to look over, 
he read Chambers’s Dictionary with zest. More’s 
Utopia, Spectator, Tatler, Fielding, Shakespeare, 
Pope and Dr. Sherlock’s “Treatise on Death.” 
“ Paradise Lost” was read and re-read. Eve’s part 
in the conversation with Adam in the garden ap- 
pealed to the young man’s fancy at a time when a 
fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast. 

“ At the time the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest; 


In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 


of love.” 
The same day that John Smith picked some ripe 
strawberries in his garden he copies the following into 
his diary as “ apropos to my present circumstances— 


“*With thee Conversing I forgot all time, 


Nor glittering Star Light, without thee is sweet.’” 


There is something genuinely refreshing to the 
present-day reader to find a young man deeply in love, 
where the most valued medium of communion is con- 
versation. It is not dancing, or card parties, or thea- 
ter going, moonlight drives, or trolley rides, but just 
common every-day conversation that furnishes fuel 
for this interesting flame of love. As one reads the 
pre-revolutionary diaries of John Smith and others, 
and notes the time devoted to nothing but conversa- 
tion, it is impossible to avoid asking if, in this in- 
tensely enlightened and specialized age, conversation 
is not a lost art. 

Although cotemporary writers unite in praising 
the personal charms of Hannah Logan, John Smith 
finds that which entrances more than mere personal 
attractions. “Spent part of the evening at M. Jor- 
don’s & the Remainder at Wm Logan’s with that dear 
Creature H. L., the Charm of whose Conversation 
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Excells, if possible, those of her person. Her dis- 
course seemed more Agreeable than Common this 
evening after being pestered with so much imperti- 
nence. Oh, could I be Blest with the favor of Retir- 
ing to it upon every occasion— 
“ Soft source of Comfort, kind relief from Care, 
And ’tis her least Perfection to be fair.” 

Near a year later, “ I had some very agreeable con- 
versation with my Charmer but her Conduct is so 
Cautious and well guarded that I do not yet know 
whether I dare hope to Gain her or not.” Three 
months later, “‘ Had several hours Conversation with 
dear Hannah, & was fully Confirmed that her princi- 
pal objections against accepting of my proposals were 
removed, and that she was freer & easier to Conde- 
scend—for so I may truly call it—to become mine. 
Blessed be the God and Father of all mercies for this 
unspeakable favor. May every moment of my future 
life be entirely & without reserve devoted to the ser- 
vice of so Good and Gracious a Being, who is thus 
heaping his unmerited kindnesses upon me. My 
Soul was in our Conversation, and is at present bowed 
under the sence of his favorable dealing and my utter 
Incapacity of myself to make any suitable returns. 
O gracious and infinite God, be thou pleased to help 
my weakness, strengthen my feeble desires to Love 
and serve thee above every other Consideration, par- 
don my former Errings & Strayings, and Oh, make 
me Every Whit Clean. Let thy pure Love guide and 
protect me through all future danger. Let it lead me 
from one degree of Grace to another, until I am 
made complete in thy Beloved Son. And as thou has 
favored my dear Hannah and me with a degree of thy 
uniting Love, Blessed and Holy Father, Encrease it I 
pray thee, that we may be truly and forever one an- 
other’s joy in thee,—that thou may always be our 
God, and may we never deviate from thy ways.” 

The character of Hannah Logan herself shines but 
dimly throvgh this naively-written Journal. One 
comes closer to the eccentricities of James Logan in 
his age, to the life and spirit of the times; but closest 
to John Smith himself. The book is carefully edited. 
The notes do not overshadow the subject, yet furnish 
just what the passing reader wishes. The illustra- 
tions and autographs are numerous and well executed. 

The work will find a wide circie of readers, from 
the diligent student in history and genealogy to the 
multitude who seek entertainment and freshness. 





Our life is like that of a tree . . . again and again 
stripped of every sign of life that it has put forth, 
and yet which still has gathered all those apparent 
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NO MORE SEA. 
i 
As, when the friends we dearly love 
Go sailing over sea, 
For all the joy to which they go, 
Our hearts will saddened be; 


So when upon that sea which rolls 
All earth and heaven between, 

Those whom we love, upon the deck 
Of death’s great ship are seen; 


For all the joy to which they go, 
Though heaven be e’er so sweet, 

And e’er so good and wonderful 
The folks they go to meet; 


As with intensest gaze we watch, 
And see them fade from sight, 

God help us, but our human hearts 
Are anything but light! 


Il. 
As, when the friends we dearly love 
Have gone beyond the sea, 
The far-off lands in which they bide 
More real get to be, 


So when our loved ones once have crossed 
Death’s lone and silent sea, 

And in a country new and strange 
Found immortality, 


The heavenly land in which they bide, 
Which erst did ever seem 

An unsubstantial pageant vast,— 
A dreamer’s idle dream,— 


Becomes as solid to my soul 
As is the earth I tread, 

What time I walk with reverent feet 
The city of the dead. 


Not Europe seems so real to me, 
The Alps not so eterne, 

As that dear land for which at times 
My heart doth inly burn. 


And not so sure am I that whom 
The Atlantic’s waves divide 
Will meet again some happy day, 

And linger side by side, 


As that the day will surely come 
When I with all I love 

Shall meet again, and clasp and kiss, 
In that dear land above. 








BIRTHS. 


—John W. Chadwick. 


SEAMAN.—At Cornwall, N. Y., Fifth month 22d, 1905, to 
Charles F. and Lulu M. Seaman, a daughter, who is named 
Charlotte Seaman. te 


WARRINGTON.—At Philadelphia, Pa., on Fifth month 23d, 
1905, to Curtis and Elizabeth Gartley Warrington, a daughter, 
whe is named Mary Ellis Warrington. 






failures into the success of one long, continuous 
growth. 






* & 






When a school boy reduces apples and pears to 
shillings and pence, he shows that he does not under- 
stand his sum; and when we confound principles with 
people, it shows that we understand neither religion 
nor our fellowmen.—Aylmer Maude, in his recent 
book, “ A Peculiar People.” 








DEATHS. 


BUNTING.—In San Jose, Cal., Fifth month 21st, 1905, 
Jcseph Newberry, husband of the late Alice Griffen Bunting- 
Interment at San Jose. 
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HUNT.-—On the 15th of Fifth month, 1905, Samuel Hunt 
died in Cincinnati, of heart trouble, aged 55 years. He was 
prominent in railroad circles, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Detroit Southern Railroad, vice-president of 
the New York, Westchester and Boston Railway, also slated 
for the presidency of the Ann Arbor Railway; a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. E 


POWELL.—In New York City, on Fifth month 24th, 1905, 
Sarah H., wife of Wilson M. Powell, and daughter of the late 
Samuel and Rachel H. Brown. 


SEAMAN.—On Fifth month 25th, 1905, Charlotte, infant 
daughter of Charles F. and Lulu M, Seaman. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a brief biography of 
Anna Hallowell. On Fifth month 1lth a meeting was held 
in her memory at the Philadelphia Normal School, over which 
William W. Justice presided. Members of the following asso- 
ciations were present and testified to the value of her life: 
Board of Public Education, Bryn Mawr College, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia Branch International Kindergarten Union, 
Sub-Primary School Association, James Forten Elementary 
Manual Training School, Public Education Association, Phila- 
delphia Society for Organizing Charity, Civic Club, Starr Gar- 
den and St. Mary Street—Star Centre, Philadelphia County 
Visitors for the State Board of Charities, Visiting Nurse So- 
ciety, Children’s Aid Society, and others. 


In a private letter to one of the editors, a member of 
‘Genesee Meeting writes: “Our Half-Yearly Meeting was held 
the first week of the present month. Our friend, Isaac Wilson, 
was with us, and surely the gospel was preached to the edifica- 
tion and instruction of those present. Some among them who 
had never been at a Friends’ meeting before nor heard a 
‘Quaker sermon,’ thought it the greatest they had ever heard. 
It did seem as though the very windows of heaven were opened 
and the light flooded the man’s whole soul.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
LABOR TROUBLES IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago has indeed had a serious problem to contend with 
the past two or three months with labor troubles covering the 
teamsters’ strike and the general riot and disorder which has 
followed. Some time ago the garment workers in Montgomery 
Ward & Company, one of our large stores, struck for higher 
wages and were refused. They decided to return to work, and 
the question was dropped, and recently this old controversy 
was made an excuse for a sympathetic strike on the part of 
the teamsters who apparently used it as a handle to make 
trouble, as they had no differences at that time with this or 
other firms in the city. To prove this it has been shown lately 
that the garment workers who also went out have not been 
receiving benefits from the labor unions; in fact, in some cases 
have been in almost starving conditions. The Teamsters’ 
Union broke their faith in declaring this strike with what is 
known as the Employers’ Association, and for the past two 
months or more the large department stores and wholesale 
houses have only been able to deliver goods or to obtain their 
supplies from the railroad companies with police support, and 
wherever this support has been but slightly relaxed, riot and 
disorder have followed. The general public have been annoyed 
in many ways, as pickets have surrounded the large depart- 
ment stores on State Street, and have attempted to argue with 
ladies coming from the stores with bundles, asking them not 
to support these companies during the strike, and in some cases 
violence has even followed. The busses running from these 
stores to the railroad depots have been discontinued, and for 
a time even the cabmen were drawn in, and would not deliver 
passengers to any stores under the boycott of labor unions. It 
is true that the labor unions, finding themselves hopelessly 
beaten and without the support of public opinion, have stated 
that they were willing to refer their matter to arbitration, but 
as they went out without any differences and entirely on a 
sympathetic strike, there are no questions to arbitrate. Chil- 
dren of members of the union attending our public schools have 
been urged by their parents to refuse to enter schools receiving 
coal from local companies boycotted by the labor union, and in 
some cases have been encouraged to throw stones at non-union 
teamsters. It is indeed a sad condition of affairs when labor 
unions seem to teach not only their members, but their fami- 
lies, an utter disregard of law, in order to carry their point. 
A small boy arrested for throwing a stone at a teamster came 
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into one of our courts with his father, who, after questioning 
his son, explained to the Judge that the boy merely threw a 
stone at a non-union teamster, or scab, as he termed it, and 
further, that it was a colored man, and seemed to understand 
but with difficulty the Judge’s charge that justice knew no na- 
tionality or question of union or non-union men. 

A further development of our strike was where a worker in 
one of our large wagon concerns died from the result of in- 
juries received by several so-called professional sluggers, who 
are now under arrest, and who were to receive $15.00 per head 
for maiming or killing their man. If union labor wishes to 
flourish or continue, and it certainly has its legal rights, it 
seems sad indeed that since these arrests have been made there 
has been no address from the labor leaders denouncing the kill- 
ing of this man. If such a man as Samuel Gompers appears 
to be, could in an open address to the public disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for this killing, and call upon all decent union lab- 
oring men to see that such actions were promptly punished, 
and that unionism should stand for justice, there would be a 
much kinder feeling toward the labor unions in Chicago, but 
so far not one single leader has raised his voice in protest; in 
fact, the general opinion is that our labor unions in this city 
have all more or less paid men to slug non-union men who took 
their places at times of strikes. 

The strike is now enlarging, and our Mayor intimates that 
he may have to soon call for troops from the State or even 
nation, and every good citizen in Chicago feels sad, for the 
general outlook of further strife on the labor question, and 
with the hope that we will not allow our personal feelings to 
arise against the union men nor demand revenge in any form, 
but with a Christianlike attitude seek that further education 
and enlightenment may be given to this element, who with 
wrongs perhaps in the past cannot see why they cannot take 
the law into their own hands and use force and even kill if 
necessary to further their ends. It will certainly take much 
love and kindness and patience to have these matters righted 
as they should be, though now no one can foretell the end. 

CuiFrorp J. ELLIs. 


FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


In reading the article by Davis Furnas in this week’s INTEL- 
LIGENCER on the above subject, I am led to inquire if it is 
encouraging a free gospel ministry, where there are several 
public speakers in a meeting, who seem to be acceptable to a 
large part of the hearers, to let fifteen, twenty and thirty years 
pass, without the acknowledgment of any one of them? If it 
is, I do not understand the word encouragement. I should be 
glad to hear from others on this subject. AN INQUIRER. 


MOTHERS’ PEACE DAY. 
Aid it, paper, aid it, pen, 
Aid it, hearts of honest men. 
—Julia Ward Howe, 1874. 


Thirty-two years ago Juha Ward Howe instituted this festi- 

val for peace—a time for the women and children to come to- 
gether; to meet in the country, invite the public, and recite, 
sing and pray for “those things that make for peace.” The 
fathers, husbands, brothers and sons are also asked to partici- 
pate. 
The Pennsylvania Peace Society has arranged to celebrate 
this day, Seventh-day, Sixth month 10th, 1905, by a public 
meeting at Garden Lake, N. J. Abel and Mary A. Tomlinson 
have generously offered house and grounds at their farm for the 
occasion, and bid all weleome. Basket lunch the order, tea and 
coffee being provided by the hostess. 

Outdoor sports and a good time generally will culminate in 
an informal gathering under the trees about two o’clock, with 
brief speeches, recitations, songs, etc., by friends of peace. 

Trains leave Chestnut Street (Reading Railroad to Atlantic 
City) at 8.00, 11.00 and 1.00; leaving Garden Lake at 4.20, 
5.38 and 7.11. Station is at the foot of the lawn. Fare, 46 
cents the round trip, with no additional expense. 

A reply from those intending to go would be much appre- 
ciated by Arabella Carter, secretary, 1305 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


If you have some duplicates of books you are fond of re- 
reading, take one of these with you to the country, and it may 
be you will find an opportunity to leave it with an appreciative 
friend who has not read it. Then you will bestow a kindness 
and make room on your shelves for some new friend in covers. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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THE EARLY QUAKER CONCEPTION OF SIN. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXIL 
Text, Rom., v., 2. 
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Bible reading, Rom., v. 


To understand what the early Friends understood by the 
Light it becomes necessary to examine their conception of sin. 
They lived in an age when there was no psychological study of 
man, but the air was full of theological opinions, chief among 
which was the Puritanic idea of sin. The Friends entertained 
another view, but expressed it in the accepted phraseology of 
current theology, for which they have not only been misunder- 
stood, but much maligned. 

Fox’s ministry and writings abound in the expressions, 
“man’s condition after the Fall,” and “ man’s condition before 
the Fall.” These terms conveyed meaning at that day. If we 
would comprehend the doctrines of early Friends, we must 
study them historically. Fox startled all the leaders of de- 
nominational theology of his day by unblushingly asserting 
that he was in the condition of Adam before the Fall. 

After his dav of visitation and awakening, he says I was 
“come up in spirit through the flaming sword, into the para- 
dise of God. All things were new; and all the creation gave 
another smell unto me than before, . . . being renewed into the 
image of God by Christ Jesus, to the state of Adam, which he 
was in before he fell.” Or again, “all people in the Fall were 
gone from the image of God, righteousness, and holiness, and 
were become as wells without the water of life, as clouds with- 
out the heavenly rain.” “... Now ye know the power of 
God and are come to it, ... this crucifies you to the state 
Adam and Eve were in, in the Fall, and so to the world.” * 

Fox and his early disciples indulged in the use of the word 
“ seed ”—seed of sin, and seed of God. Man in his natural con- 
dition, according to Fox, contained the seed of sin. This to 
him was not committing sin. “There is a time for people to 
see that they have sinned, and there is a time for them to see 
that they have sin.”* This clear distinction that he made be- 
tween committing sin and having sin* enables us to understand 
what he means by “ the condition of Adam after the Fall” ; it 
was having sin, the seed of sin, but not necessarily the com- 
mitting of sin. It was in this condition of having sin that the 
“seed of the serpent ” was liable to germinate, which brought 
about the committing of sin. Now, with Fox and his disciples 
it was not so much one’s ability to abstain from committing 
sin, as to get into the state in which there was no desire to 
commit sin. This he called the state of Adam before the Fall. 
Man of his own nature was incapable of getting into this state. 
Hence, unless visited by this that came to Fox man must re- 
main in the state of having sin, in the constant fear of com- 
mitting sin, unless aided by somewhat not of man. This shows 
that early Friends clearly believed that man’s natural condition 
was such that -he needed a Saviour, needed that which would 
complete the design upon which he was created. 

Robert Barclay states this meaning of George Fox as fol- 
lows: “ For whatsoever real good any man doeth, it proceedeth 
not from his nature, as he is man, or the son of Adam; but 
from the seed of God in him, as a new visitation of life, in or- 
der to bring him out of his natural condition.” “So that, 
though it be in him, yet it is not of him.” 

This nature Barclay said could be understood by the natural 
man—i.e., the rational man, but could not be understood by the 
animal, or that kind of intelligence that is below the rational. 
And in the same connection he emphasized Paul’s assertion, 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit, .. . 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned ” (II. Cor., ii., 14). 

In this connection we are interested to note that the position 
taken by Friends over two centuries ago is the same as that 
taken by modern psychology. William James, in his “ Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience,” claims that man in his natural 
condition, with his psychological outfit, is incomplete. There 
is an uneasiness, which, reduced “to its simplest terms, is a 
sense that there is something wrong about us as we naturally 
stand. The solution is that we are saved from the wrongness 
by making proper connections with the higher powers.”* This 
“ wrongness ” Fox called “the state of Adam after the Fall.” 
Calvin called it “ original sin.” Barelay and Fox also called it 
the state of having sin, in contradistinction with committing 
sin. Early Friends anticipated modern psychology by asserting 
that man is saved from this condition by effecting a union with 
that which is more than himself. Calvin also demanded this 
union. Denominational theologies have sprang up by advocat- 
ing the method of this union. Divisions have arisen and di- 
vided churches because men could not see alike upon this 
method when they could agree upon the necessity of this union. 
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Early Friends agreed with the Arminians so far as their 
denial of “original sin” was concerned. They agreed with 
modern psychology in the view that, “along with the wrong 
part, there is a better part (of man), even though it may be 
but a helpless germ.’ They agreed with the Anabaptists that 
infants were not lost because of the sin of Adam. They agreed 
with Paul, “ Where no law is, there is no transgression. Or 
sin is not imputed where there is no law” (Rom., iv., 13-15). 

To them the state of having sin was alienation from the fel- 
lowship of God. This chronic “ uneasiness, wrongness,” incom- 
pleteness was worse than committing sin, which in itself might 
be forgiven, but this state of having sin was a crime against 
the Holy Ghost, and could not be forgiven until that state was 
changed. And that state could not be changed by a man’s in- 
dividual beliefs, by the better part of his own nature warring 
with and subduing the baser part, that might keep him from 
committing sin, but would not prevent him from having sin. 
This helps us to understand why the early Friends revived the 
ery that man needed a Saviour, one who would come to ther 
as “Lord and Master.” Their conception of the Inner Light 
shows their understanding of the coming of this Redeemer. 
REFERENCES : 

*“ Journal of George Fox,” London Ed., 1901, vol. i., pp. 28, 
34, 125, 345; vol. ii., pp. 239, 447. 

*Tbid., vol. ii., p. 218. 

*See Lesson 16, “The Awakening of George Fox.” 

*“ Varieties of Religious Experience,” William James, p. 508. 

*Tbid., p. 508. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
home of Joel S. and Ella M. Ball, Fifth month 25th, with a fair 
attendance. At the opening of the meeting the president read 
I. Thess., 5th chapter. J. Miles Jordan read “Simplicity of 
Thought ” from “The Simple Life.” Eleanor Foulke Tread 
“Ode of Man’s Immortality,” by Joseph Jefferson. “ Vanity 
of Vanity ” was the title of a poem read by Hannah M. Pen- 
rose. Current topics were given by E. Irene Meredith and Ella 
M. Ball. Ida Baldwin, of West Chester, recited “ When the 
Folks Are Away.” Sentiments followed, and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet Sixth month 15th, at the home of Evan R. and 
Kate Penrose. ANNIE B. Roserts, Cor. See. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—After a brief silence, the president opened 
the Young Friends’ Association on the evening of Fifth month 


6th, by reading the 13th chapter of Romans. Instead of the 
regular program for the evening, we listened to an address by 
Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, on the subject, “ The Relation 
of the Younger Members to the Society of Friends and to Its 
Future Work.” This talk was followed by a general discus- 
sion. Edwin A. Holmes expressed regret that our business 
meetings should be held at a time of day when it is practically 
impossible for members in business to attend. : 
After announcements for next time and roll-call, the meeting 
adjourned. Number present, forty-two. H. L. P., Secretary. 


Lone Beacu, CaL.—A regular meeting of the Pasadena 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Jane 
Moore, Fourth month 30th. The meeting was opened by the 
reading of the 13th chapter of Romans. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read. There was no regular program, but 
the subject of the particular needs of our Society was discussed 
by those present. Charles Lewis thought that there was a 
need of a quiet aggressiveness in the spreading of the views 
and principles of the Society of Friends in Southern California, 
Henry Gawthrop suggested that we establish adults’ and chil- 
drer’s classes to be held after the regular meeting. 

Edward Coale said that we are living in an age of sharp 
competition; the organizations that are growing are those that 
are not leaving a stone unturned. We are not keeping abreast 
of the times in the work we have to do. In the time of George 
Fox Friends were aggressive in every sense of the word. To- 
day there is a demand for our religious organization. There is 
a simplicity in our religion not found in others. The same wis- 
dom and power that was in any age of the world will be ours 
if we but enter into our work. 

It was suggested that the clerks write a statement of the 
needs of our Young Friends’ Association, and read it at our 
next meeting. 

Edward Coale told us of the pleasure and inspiration our 
meetings had been to visiting Friends, and urged us to press 
forward. Sentiments were given, and after a brief silence the 
meeting adjourned to meet again Fifth month 14th in G. A. R. 
Hall, Pasadena, Mary S. Howe Lt, Assistant Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


6th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Richmond, Ind., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


6th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at Prairie Grove, 
Henry County, Ia., at 11 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, same day, at 9.30 a.m. 


6th mo. 3d (7th-day).—Meeting of 
Philanthropic Committee of General Con- 
ference, at Wilmington, Del., Fourth and 
West Streets Meeting House, at 11 a.m.; 
also afternoon and evening sessions. See 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Fifth month 
3d, page 301. 


6th mo. 4th (lst-day).—At Middle- 
town, Delaware County, Pa., a circular 
meeting, under the care of a committee 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 
Walnut Street cars, Philadelphia, via 
Angora, connect at Media for Lima (one 
mile from meeting house) every hour 
and half hour, and will be met by car- 
riages. 


6th mo. 4th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, in 
the meeting house at Langhorne, Pa., at 
2.30 p.m. Address by Prof. T. H. Green, 
of West Chester, on “ Temperance.” 


6th mo. 4th (lst-day)—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at resi- 
dence of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 
Fisher Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


6th mo. 4th (lst-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m. All interested in religious educa- 
tion especially invited to attend. 


6th mo. 4th (lst-day).—A meeting 
for worship at Old Radnor Meeting 
House, 3.30 p.m., under care of the 
Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association. 
Train leaves Broad Street Station at 
2.15 p.m. for Radnor Station, from 
which a walk of one and one-fourth 
miles will bring Friends to the meeting 
house. (If rainy, meeting will be post- 
poned to the 18th.) Round trip, 52 
cents. 


6th mo. 4th (lst-day).—At Byberry 
Meeting House, Byberry Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at 3 p.m., to be addressed by 
Prof. James 8. Hiatt, of George School, 
on “Nature in the Poetry of Words- 
worth.” 


6th mo. 5th (2d-day).—Centre Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Fishertown, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; minsters and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 8th (5th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Salem, N. J., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 10th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, Brooklyn, Schermer- 
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horn Street, between Smith Street and 
Boerum Place, at 2.30 p.m. 


6th mo. 10th (7th-day).—Mothers’ 
Peace Day, Garden Lake, N. J. Trains 
leave Chestnut Street (Reading Railroad 
to Atlantic City) at 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 
1 p.m. Out-door gathering. Basket 
lunch, 


6th mo. 10th (lst-day).—Burlington 
First-day School Union, at Upper Spring- 
field, N. J., at 10.30 a.m. Juliustown 
Station, 24 miles from meeting-house. 
Carriages will meet trains. 


6th mo. 12th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, at Sandy Spring, 
Md., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


6th mo. 12th (2d-day).—Genesee Year- 
ly Meeting, at Yarmouth (near Sparta), 
Ontario, Canada, at 11 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, 7th-day preceding, at 10 a.m. 


6th mo. 15th (5th-day).—Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, at Medford, N. J., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 
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